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THE ORIENTAL BRIDEGROOM’S DRESS, 


Tue present representation is intended tu convey a gea- 
eral idea of the dress of an Oriental Bridegroom, It is ta- 
ken from a portrait of the Turkish Sultan Achmet receiv- 
ing, what is equivalent to the Coronation of a Sovereign, 
the investiture of the Empire, by the girding (Psalm xlv. 
3) on of the sword. His girdle, like that of the Grand Vi- 
zier who stands behind him, appears to be studded with 
gems; and his turban also is ornamented with the same 
costly-and elegant materials. The Sulian, who is the prin- 
cipal figure, being noble and majestic, may auswer not in- 
adequately to the deseription given by the Bride of her be-. 
loved in the Song of Solomon, 

From the parable in Matthew, in which a great king is 
represented as making a most magnificent feast at the mar- 
riage of his son, we learn that ail guests among the 
Jews who were honored with an invitation, were expe 
to be dressed in a manner suitable to the splendour of such 
an occasion, and as a tokea of just respect to the new mar- 
ried couple—and that after the procession io the evening 
from the bride’s house, was concluded, the guests, before 
they were admitted into the hall where the entertainment 
was served up, were taken into an apartment and viewed, 
that it might be known if any stranger bad intruded, or it 
any of the company were apparelled in raiment unsuitable 
tothe genial solemnization they were going to celebrate ; 
and such if found were expelled the house with every mark 
of ignominy and disgrace. From the knowledge of this 
custom the following passage receives great light and Justre. 
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When the king came to see the guests, he discovered among 
them a person who had not on a wedding garment —He 
called him and said : “ Friend, how came you to iptrede in- 
to my palace in a dress so unsuitable to this occasion ?” 
The man was struck dumb—he had no apology to offer for 
this disrespectful neglect. The king then called to his ser- 
vants, and bade them bind him hand and foot, to drag him 
out of the recom, and thrust him out into midnight dark- 
ness. (Matt. xxii. 2.)—Horne’s Introduction. 


= 
ORDINARY DRESS OF THE JEWS. 


The dress of the Jews, in the ordinary ranks of life, was 
simple and nearly uniform. John the Baptist had his rai- 
ment of camel’s hair—not of the fine hair of that animal 
which is wrought into camlets (in imitation of which, though 
made of wool, is the English camlet) but of the long and shag- 
gy hair of camels, which in the East is manufactured into a 
coarse stuff like that anciently worn by monks and anchorites. 

Dr. Shaw whose critical observation, and long residence 
in the East eminently qualified him for illustrating the sa- 
cred records, has given an interesting account of the orient- 
al dress, which illustrates many passages in a very pleasing 
manner. He observes that the Barbary women are employ- 
ed in making bykes or blankets, as Andromache and Pene- 
lope were of old; that they do not use the shuttle, but cen- 
duct every thread of the woof with their fingers He in- 
forms us that the usual size of this byke or blanket is six 
yards long, and five or six feet broad, serving the Kabyle or 
Arab for a complete dress in the day ; and as they sleep in 
their raiment, as the Israelites did of old, (Deut. xxiv. 13.) 
it Jikewise serves for his bed and covering in the night. It 
is a loose and troublesome kind of garment, being frequent- 
ly disconcerted and falling to the giound, so that the per- 
son who wears it is every moment obliged to tuck it up, and 
fold it anew around bis body. This shows the great use of 
a girdle whenever they are engaged in any active employ- 
ment, and the force of. the scripture injunction, alluding to 
it, of having our loins girded. 

Ruth’s veil, which held six measures of barley, ( Ruth, iii. 
15.) might be of the like fashion, and have served extraor- 
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dinarily for the same use ; as were also the clothes of the 
Israelites, (Exodus, xii. 13.) in which they folded up their 
kneading troughs. 

It is very probable likewise, that the loose-folding gar- 
ment, the toga of the Romans was of this kind. For if 
the drapery of their statues is to instruct us, this is actually 
no other than the dress of the Arabs, when they appear in 
their bykes. The plaid of the Highlanders in and, is 
the very same. 

The Arabs join tegether with thread or a wooden bod- 
kin, the twoupper corners of their garment; and after hav- 
ing placed them first over one of their shoulders, they then 
fold the rest of it around their bodies, The outer fold 
serves them frequent!y instead of an apron, wherein 
carry herbs, leaves, corn, &c., and may illustrate several 
lusions made thereto in scripture : as gathering the full 
of wild gourds, (1 Kings, iv. 19.) rendering seven-fold, giv- 
ing good measure into the bosom, (Psalm, cxxix. 12. , 
vi. 28.) shaking the lap, (Matt. v. 13.) &&c. &¢.—Horne’s 
Introduction, - 


ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


In seeing certain illustrations of Oriental dresses, I was 
much struck with the remark, that owing to the extreme 
width of the sleeves worn in that part of the world, the 
whole arm must be completely laid bare when lifted up ia 
the act to strike, which circumstance so forcibly illustrates 
many passages in the sacred writings, that I have here ta- 
ken the liberty to pursue the illustration further, and to se- 
lect most of those texts in which such allusions oceur. In 
Exodus vi. 6, God promises te bring Israel out of Egypt, 
with “a stretched out arm;” the same phrase, with the ad- 
dition of “a mighty hand,’ is used in Deut. iv. $4. v. 15. 
vii. 19. and in several other parts of the Oracles of God. 
These instances however, do not convey the full force of 
the idea, which must strike those who clearly perceive the 
strong allusion, when they read Isaiah lii.10. “The Lord 
has made bare his holy arm.” —tiii. 1. “ to whom is the arm 
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of the Lord revealed,” which is also quoted in John xii. 38. 
There is an awful grandeur in the idea, conveyed by this 
elucidation of the sacred text, which all must deeply feel, 
though none dare attempt to describe, and therefore I have 
merely quoted the principal texts connected with the sub- 
ject, to which it can only be necessary to call the attention 
of your juvenile readers, in order to make a deep impres- 
sion upon their minds. v. 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


Yea, the stork in the heavens knoweth her g < oarveyy times ; 
and the turtle, and the crane, and the swallow, observe the time 
of their coming.”—Jenemian. 

“ Who bids the stork, Columbus like, explore 

Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 

Who calls the council, states the certain day ?” 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way?” Popr. 


Tue migration of Birds, which is common to the quail, 
the stork, the crane, the field-fare, the woodcock, the cuckoo, 
the martin, the swallow, and various others, is justly con- 
sidered as one of the most wonderful instincts of nature. 
Two circumstances, Doctor Derham observes, are remark- 
able in this migration; the first, that these uninstructed 
creatures should know the proper times for their passage, 
when to come, and when to go, some departing while oth- 
ers arrive; and, secondly, that they should know which 
way to steer their course, and whither to go. 

Birds of passage are all particularly accommodated, by 
the structure of their parts, for long flights ; and it is re- 
marked that, in their migrations, they observe a wonderful 
order and polity: they fly in troops, and steer their course, 
without the aid of a compass, to vast unknown regions. 
The flight of wild geese, in a wedge-like figure, has often 
been observed; and it has been noticed that the three fore- 
most, who are the soonest tired, retreat behind, and are re- 
lieved by others, who are again succeeded by the rest in or- 
der. At the approach of winter, the wild ducks and eranes 
of the north fly in quest of more favorable climates. They 
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all assemble at a certain day, like swallows and quails, de- 
camping at the same time. Their flight is highly curious: 
they generally range themselves in a long column, like the 
letter 1; or in two lines united in a point, ikea V reversed. 
li is observed by Shaw, in bis’ travels, that storks, about a 
fortnight before they pass from one country to another, con- 
stantly resort together from all the cireumjacent parts, to a 
certain plain, and there forming themselves daily into what, 
in the popular phrase, is called a dou wanne, determine the 
exct time of their departure, and the places of their future 
abode. ' 

Swallows have often been observed, in innumerable flocks, 
on churches, rocks, and trees, previously to their departure 
from Great Britain; and their return, in apparently equal 
numbers, has been witnessed in a variety of instances: In 
Sweden, the starling, finding, after the middle of summer, 
that worms are less plentiful, goes annually into Germany, 
and .Denmark. The female chaffinches; every winter, 
about Michlemas, go in flocks to Holland ; but as the males 
stay in Sweden, the females come back in the spring to 
them.. In the same manner, the female Carolina yellow- 
hammer, in the month of September, while the rice on 
which she feeds is laid up in the granaries, goes towards the 
south, and returns iv the spring to seek her mate. ~ The 
aquatic birds of the north are forced by necessity to fly to- 
ward the south every autumn, before the water is frozen. 
Thus the !akes of Poland and Lithuania are filled with 
swans and geese in the autumnal season, at which time they 
go in great flocks, along many rivers, as far as the Euxine 
Sea. Inthe beginning of spring, however, as soon as the 
heat of the sun molests them, they return back, and again 
frequent the borders of the springs and lakes, where the fe- 
males deposit their eggs; for there, and especially in Lap- 
Jand, a vast abundance of gnats, (insects which live in the 
water before they get their,wings,) afford them excellent 
nourishment, By a migrations, birds become useful to 
many countries, and are distributed over almost every part 
of the globe, 
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EVIDENCE OF BEING IN THE WAY TO HEAVEN. 


An impertant question answered. 
(In @ Letter to.a Friend.) 

My pear Frienp,—The question which you have for- 
warded for my consideration is one of manifest importance, 
not only as to your future happiness, but also to your pre- 
sent peace and real enjoyment. 

How MAY A PERSON ASCERTAIN THAT HE IS TRAVEL- 
Linc TO Heaven? 

Te answer this satisfactorily, it is necessary to examine 
carefully, and sincerely, because there is a possibility either 
of deceiving ourselves, or of being deceived by the errone- 
ous and unscriptural sentiments of others. 

Every individual, destitute of real religion, is described 
as walking in the broad way that leads to destruction. 
This is the way of transgression or sin against the com- 
mands, the hoiy, equitable commands, of God ; a loose, 
disorderly, thoughtless, unprofitable, dishonorable way. 
The way of life, on the contrary, is a contracted, limited 
way, bounden and hedged up by the divine precepts. 
You will find-each of these referred to in the first psalm. 

The first evidence, among many others, that a man is in 
the right wa 10Hisevaa!’ in the alteration that takes 

ace in his t views, tendencies, and constant bias, 

om a conviction that he has previously walked in the 
path to ruin. a is Now a righ wages J and thinks 
upon his wa is past ways; his love of pleasure, ex- 
eosin d Miasipuales t his regard to this world, its money, 
or fame, or greatness, or applause, &c. “1 thought on 
my ways.” 

Sins of omission Saunt considered. . Neglect of 

yer, disregard to t le, crisy in public worship, 
amncitieg Sabbath breaking, tying, equivocation, lewd ac- 
tions and conversation, incontinence, &c. “i THovesTt 
oN M¥ WAYS.” 

He_ who. thus thinks will feel, and must feel a deep con- 
cern at the discovery of such a mass of wickedness, and 
will find a weight of sin upon his conscience. This isa 
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second evidence, which Bunyan figures by a burden on the 
back of the Christian pilgrim, and“he who does not feel 
such a load, is not, cannot be in the right way ; for such a 
feeling enters into the nature of repentance “ Except 
ye repent ye stall all likewise perish.” Now, repentance 
consists of conviction of sit, sorrew on account of sin, 
and a resolution to forsake sin. How can a person whe 
is convinced that he is ruined, be destitute of feeling ? 
Hence the burden, the anxiety, the grief, that every Chris- 
tian penitent feels who thinks seriously on his ways, 
and hence that indifference, observable in the conduct 
of men io general, and even of nen, outwardly mor- 
al ; for not having considered the extensive obligations of 
the Holy Law of God, their own imperfect obedience to 
its precepts, their offeaces against it, and the dreadful 
curse. pronounced against all offenders, they neither see 
nor feel themselves to be sinners, consequently are not ap- 
prehensive of any danger, and therefore are not truly con- 
cerned to be forgiven. “ They think not on their ways.” 
The third evidence that a person is in the way to Heav- 
en, is, when Jeaving the paths of sin and transgression, he 
applies himself with resolution and diligence, to seek the 
pardon of his offences, and to obtain the favor ef God, in 
and through Jesus Christ This is going forward on pil- 
grimage to Heaven, I turned. my feet unto thy testimo 
nies. This is in truth, seeking instruction from the Bible, 
as travellers turn to the map, and as seamen to theit 
charts, to direct them in their course. A convinced, bur- 
dened, distressed sinner, as before described, proceeds in 
the way marked out by the testimonies of God—he “ goes 
forward” with anziety, and yet under the influence of 
hope ; his burden ofien weighing him down! He 
he prays, he meditates, he converses. He seeks: like one 
in earnest, determined to @Btgin; and although he may 
proceed under great discoura; arising an in- 
creasing view of his sins, and fear of being rej » yet 
hope io the promise of God impels him forward. Still his 
eye is fixed on the infallible direction and delightful assur- 
ance, “ Seek and ye shall find; knock and it shall be 
epened.” , : 
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Let me add a fourth evidence, The Spirit of God whe 
first inclines a sinner to attend to heavenly things, leads 
him’ onward by successive discoveries of his own sinful- 
ness and guilt, to renounce all confidence, trust, and de- 

adence upon his own works, whatever these works may 

, as totally insufficient to atone for sin, or merit the fa- 
vor of God, and he does this in the spirit of these lines : 
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“ Not the labors of my hands 
n fulfil thy laws’ demands : 
my seal no respite know, 
Could my tears for ever flow, 
All for sin could not atone ; 
Curis? must save and Curist alone.” 


And thus he beholds the Lamb of God who taketh away 
‘the sin of the worlds thus, he builds upon the fuundativu 
that God has laid ; thus, he flees to the Saviour to lay hold 
on eternal life; and relies on his death, and sufferings, 
and obedience, as his only plea, his sole ground of accept- 
ance with God, his only hope of salvation. Let me re- 
quest you to read attentively, Eph. ii. 1—1t0., and Phil. 
iii. 6—10. 

I would not unnecessarily lengthen this letter ; yet there 
is one remark more that I must not omit. A fifth evi- 
dence that we are in the way to Heaven, is a progressive 
delight in holiness: Love to the Son of God -is attested . 
by keeping his commandments, for obedience is the most 
certain and indisputable evidence of filial affection. _Holi- 
ness in a Christian is. progressive ; as he discovers more 
of Christ, the pattern of holiness, and knows more of the 
word of God, the rule of holiness, he aims at a greater 
likeness to the former, and an increasing conformity to the 
latter. “ We all with open face, beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord arg@fanged into the same image, 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 
Let it be remembered, that holiness is the lustre of the 
Christian character ; by this he glorifies God, enjoys sweet 
inward peace, and recommends religion. Holiness softens 
and sweetens his temper ; holiness rectifies and regulates 
his affections ; holiness inflaences his conduct and conver- 
sation. Without holiness ne man shall see the Lord. 
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Here I must terminate my remarks, Happy to bear 
that you have made such an inquiry, and i 
ing that your path may be that of the just, which shineth 
brighter and brighter unte the perfect day, 

I remain, 
Your sincere friend, 
R. C. 


OF BREAD, WITH THE ORIGIN OF BAKING. 


Tne term bread is nearly as ancient as the creation ; 
though of the ingredients of -which it was composed, we 
are entirely ignorant; the earliest mention of it is immedi- 
ately after the fall, and connected with the denunciation 
pronounced in consequence of it, “in the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return to the ground,” 
Gen. iii. 19. , 

*Of the kind of bread used before Abraham’s time we 
have no certain account but at the period of his entertain- 
ing angels, B. C, 1838, it is expressly said, that the bread 
he desired to be made should be of the finest meal, knead- 
ed, and of it cakes should be made on the hearth, Gen, 
xviii. 6. here the kind of bread is defined; namely, the 
finest meal, and the method of baking it here spoken of, is 
made use of occasionally to this day in some parts of this 
country. ; 

Again, in the xix. chapter we find Lot entertained two 
angels ; “ and he made them a feast and did break enleav- 
ened bread.” : 

From Joseph’s dream Gen. xxxvii. we may infer that at 
that period, wheat was the species of corn used for bread ; 
as sheaves seem perfectly familiar, 

In the time of James I. the usual bread of the poor was 
made of barley. In Iceland dried cod-fish beaten to pow- 
der, made up into cakes is eaten for bread. ‘The same, kind 
of bread is made among the Laplanders, whose country af- 
fords no corn; and even among the Grim Tartars. In 
Sweden in times of scarcity, the of trees is ground and 
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made inte bread. . At Otuheite ihere is a tree called the 
bread-fruit-iree, it is about the Size of a middling oak « the 
fruit is roasted or baked before it is eaten aud has an insipid’ 
sweetish taste, 

The earliest mention-we have in scripture of the term 
baker, occurs im Egypt in the history of Joseph, B.C 1720, 
Gen, xi. : 

Anciently each house-wife was her own baker, and the 
learned are in great deubt-about the time when baking be- 
came a profession, and bakers were introduced. It is, how- 
ever, generally agreed that they had their rise in the East, 
and it is supposed that they passed from Greece to It- 
aly after the war with Pyrrhus, about the year of Rome 583, 
or before Cbrist 170 years. 

The method of baking as.now. practised among us; is 
said to have been in the year B.C. 1400, vide Rees’ Cyclop. 
and Encyc. Britt. 


= * 
ARCHIMEDES. 


Arcumepes, Gr. i. e. prince of council, was born at Syra- 
cuse in Sicily;according to Torelli, in the 2d year of the 123d 
Olympiad, or the 466:h year from the building of Rome, 
which correspondsto the 286th before Christ ; but Rival- 
tus, who has taken much trouble to fix the true era of his 
birth, dates it in the 2d-year of the 122d Olympiaé, or the 
289th year before Christy orthe 463d year from the build- 
ing of Rome. If we may rely on the. credit ef Tretzes, 
Archimedes lived 75 years. 

Plutarch tells us that be was nearly related, by his father, 
to Hiero, king of Syracuse; but that his mother was of 
mean origin; which circumstance may probably account for 
the degrading terms of “ humilem homunculem” which Ci- 
cero Roman orator applies to him in the fifth book of 
his Tusculan questions. . Archimedes, from his youth, ap- 
plied himself to the study of geometry ; and in his maturer 
years he travelled into Egypt, whither the Greeks usually 
resorted inthe pursuit of science. After an absence of 
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several years, which time he spent in the society of Cor- 
von and other eminent learned men, (and here he gave very 
promising indications of his future celebrity) he returned to 
his native land, and there he probably employed himself 
in composing those books of his which are now extant. 
The ardor and intenseness of his application to mathemat- 
ical science, coupled with a genius of the highest order, 
raised him to the first place among the learned men of the 
day, rendered him both the honor and praise of his own age, 
and the admiration of posterity. He was indeed the prince 
of ancient mathematicians, being in those days to them as 
the immortal Newton is to the moderns, and there is a great 
similarity between them both in their characters and their 
various pursuits. He would frequently fall into a profound 
reverie so as to seem scarcely sensible of what was passing 
around him; he would study days and nights without coas- 
ing, neglecting entirely his food and sleep, and Plutarch 
tells us that he was obliged to be carried to the baths by 
force. Many particulars of his life, both mathematical and 
mechanical, are recorded by several ancient writers, as Po- 
lybius, Livy, Plutarch, Pappus, &c. He was well skilled ia 
the sciences of astronomy, geomotry, mechanics, hydro- 
statics, optics, &c. in all of which he was superior, and 
many and great inventions in those arts were made by him. 
Archimedes contrived several machines for useful purposes; 
among these, engines for launching great ships: to Archi- 
medes also we are indebted for the screw pump, which 
raised water out of ships and drained extensive marshes. 
But he became most celebrated by the numerous and curi- 
ous contrivances by which he defended the city of Syra- 
euse, when besieged by the Roman Consul, Marcellus; at 
one time showeriug upon the enemy long darts, and stones 
of an immense weight, by which the Roman force was both 
annoyed and desolated ; at other times he would raise their 
gallies out of the water, and lifting them in the air, let them 
fall and dash to pieces: nor could they find security in re- 
moving their ships to a distance, for then he contrived to 
set them on fire by means of metallic mirrors which re- 
flected the rays of the sun. Notwithstanding all his efforts 
the city was at length taken by storm, and Archimedes was 
slain by a Roman soldier. According to Plutarch he was 
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at the time in his study, and so much engrossed in the cou- 
templation of some geometrical problem, that he neither 
heard the clamours of the besiegers, nor perceived the pre- 
sence of a soldier who commanded him to follow him to 
Marcellus, which Archimedes refusing to do, uniil he had 
completed his problem, the soldier slew him. Livy says he 
was slain by a soldier, not knowing who he was, while he 
was drawing schemes on the dust. Marcellus was so griev- 
ed at his death that he declared his success was robbed of 
half its glory: he paid great respect to his remains, taking 
care of his funeral, and made his name a protection and 
honour to those who could claim relationship to him: his 
death happened about the 142d or 143d Olympiad, or 210 
years before the birth of Christ. When Cicero was ques- 
tor for Sicily he discovered the tomb of Archimedes all over- 
grown with brambles and weeds: he caused it to be clear- 
ed and the place to be set in order ; there was a sphere and 
a cylinder (one of the principal discoveries made by Archi- 
medes was on the sphere and cylinder, and it was his par- 
ticular desire that those figures should be cut upon the 
tomb where his bones should rest,) cut upon it, with an in- 
scription upon it, but the latter part of the verses was il- 
legible. Many of the works of this great man are extant, 
and it is supposed that as many more perished in the fire at 
the ruthless burning of the Alexandrian library : there have 
been several editions of his works, but the most complete is 
the magnificent edition issued from the Clarendon press, 
Oxford, 1792. 


THE SCIENCES. 


No disorders have employed so many quacks, as those 
that have no cure ; and no sciences have exercised so many 
quills, as those that have no certainty. Truth lies in a 
small compass, and if a well has been assigned her, for a 
habitation, it is as appropriate from its narrowness, as its 
depth. Hence it happens that those sciences that are ca- 

le of being demonstrated, or that are reducible to the se- 
verity of calculation, are never voluminous, for clearness is 
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intimately connected with conciseness, as the lightning 
which is the brightest thing, is also the most brief; but pre- 
cisely in proportion as certainty vanishes, verbosity abounds, 
To foretel an eclipse, a man must understand astronomy ; or 
to find out an unknown quantity by a known one, he must 
have a knowledge of calculation; and yet the rudiments 
that enable us to effect these important things, are to be 
found in a very narrow compass.—Lacon 


== 


ELLEN AND SOPHIA; OR, THE BROKEN HY- 
ACINTH. 


(Continued from page 345.) 
CHAP. V. 


Lessons in the open air—Beautiful scenes and evil tempers contrasted 
—The operation of pride—Our amusements—The crowns of flow- 
ers—The disappoiotment—Envy—The different feelings of vy Rg 


ter and myself—The raven—My sulky feelings on retiring to 


Durine the long summer evenings, our religious lessons 
were generally given in the open air, where the texts of 
our governess’ discourses were always taken from some 
material object. Thus were her lectures as diversified as 
the flowers of the field, or the trees of the wood ; and be- 
ing thus connected with objects liable to be presented to 
the eye continually in after-life, could never be forgotten. 
When the days became shorter, we took our exercise in 
the morning, and read and worked in the evening; and in 
the dusk of a winter afternoon, we had a thousand 
cent amusements, over which she presided, and of whi 
she formed the delight. 

The charming couniry in which our bouse was sigated, 
was scarcely less lovely when covered with snow, in 
the summer. The purity of the snow, and the sparkling 
icicles which hung on the woods, almost conveyed the idea 
of enchantment; and then what. pleasure we enjoyed in 
running to warm ourselves in the clear frosty air, Yet, 
why do I say we? this place so delightful to all others, 
was no paradise to me; for, notwithstanding the precat- 
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tions taken by Amelia Bloomfield, I was always uneasy ow 
some account or another, A word spoken at hazard, a 
look, a smile, or whisper, was sufficient to set me fretting 
for a whole day; and I could never divest mysef of the 
idea, that my sister loved Amelia more than she loved me : 
and althovgh I had but few opportunities of being alone 
with my sister, I never failed to use these opportunities to 
reproach her for her coldness, the natural consequence of 
which was, that Sophia avoided me as much as _ possible, 
and shortly became the constant companion of Amelia, 
having obtained a place next to her ia the school room 
and at meals, 

Time, however, wore on; and as most of our little par- 
ty were orphans, or children from a great distance, there 
were no changes in our little society, and no removals at 
holiday times. My school-fellows, it seems, had determin- 
ed to let me alone. I enjoyed, (if it can be called enjoy- 
ment) the pleasure of keeping my own company, in the 
midst of an animated society of lovely and intelligent young 
people. My governess, indeed, often tried to rouse me, 
but my character was that of excessive pride. I was of- 
fended at seeing my sister preferred to myself, and J was 
also vexed at the little regard which was paid to me by 
the family in general, though this regard was neither more 
nor less than the effect of the pride and coldness which I 
displayed. 

As we had no regular periods of breaking up, our kind 
governess provided many little amusements for us. The 
season of cowslip wine making was one of our gala days, 
when we went out to gather cowslips in the fields, and on 
the hill-sides ; we also had our May-pole, and our May- 
day; every little girl’s birth-day was a holiday, and each 
was thus made a queen in her turn. It was on occasion of 
my @ister’s and my birth-day, which happened when we 
had been nearly a year at school, that | was made to ex- 
perience the most severe mortification which I had felt 
since my arrival. Harriet’s birth day had happened the 
week before, and on this occasion they had crowned her 
with a garland of myrtle, and each of her schoolfellows 
had brought her a present of her own work; they had 
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also made her a bower in the wood, and there a feast had 
been prepared. 

This bower was decorated with fresh flowers on mine 
and my sisters’s birth-day, and in the afternoon, according 
to our usual custom, we were to go to our bower to receive 
our guests. 

“1 suppose,” said I, as we were walking together 
through the ‘wood, “ that we shall both have crowns, a8 we 
are both queens p “Why,” replied Sophia, “if we are 
to be queens, we must have two crowns, it would be rath- 
er awkward for us to attempt to put two heads in one 
crown, though if we do attempt it, we shall not be the first 
persons who have made the trial,” and she laughed as she 

ke. 
Pe Why do you make such a jest of it, Sophia,” I said. 

“ Because it is a jest,” she answered, “ and this is a day 
for jests. You talk of the crowns as if they were serious 
things.” 

“ Every thing which marks our friends’ feeli } of res- 
pect for us, is of consequence, Sophia,” I repli 

“ Well, we shall see,” answered Sophia, “ but ‘I should 
not much wonder, if we had only a feast, and no crowns,” 

Thus we conversed as we went along, speculating on 
our prospects of glory, till arriving at the bower, which 
was in an exceeding shady and lovely glade, we sat down, — 
Sophia having been compelled to silence, by several harsh 
rebuffs, which I had dealt with an unsparing hand. 

In the mean time, as I afterwards found, a little scene 
of dispute had taken place among our schoolfellows, whom 
we had left arranging matters for the sylvan gala, the his- 
tory of which we did not learn till some time afterwards, 
It seems, that Theresa having undertaken to make the 
crowns, when all was ready, and the party was just pon 
out to join us, it was discovered that she had 
of thistles, and the other of roses ; the first being i 
for me, and the second for my sister. On this discovery 
a hot dispute arose, some of the elder ones maintaining the 
impropriety of thus -offending a schoolfellow, and others 
declaring that 1 should have no other crown bat that al- 
ready prepared. At length the matter was decided by 
Miss Agnes, who coming in on hearing the uproar, threw 
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both the crowns away, and insisted that on this occasion 
no distinction should be made between the twins, and as 
the young ladies did not choose to crown both, they should 
not be permitted to bestow that honor on either. 

This matter being settled, and all parties contented, our 
schoolfellows were not long before they appeared. We 
saw them in the clear obscure of the long vista formed by 
the trees, some time before they were at hand, and had 
leisure to speculate on the non-appearance of any crowns, 
which we had seen on former occasions borne in great 
state. At length our young companions entered the bow- 
er, made us many compliments, and some little presents 
of their own needle-work and drawing, and then began to 
busy themselves in arranging the feast. It was with no 
small difficulty that I could restrain my feelings of mortifi- 
cation, so_as to conceal, in any degree, that which was 
passing in my mind, from my companions; and I was the 
more irritated, by finding that my sister had either never 
in the slightest degree participated in my feelings, or that, 
if she had felt with me for a moment, she had the next 
forgotten all cause of dissatisfaction, and was the gayest 
among the gay. 

Our repast being concluded, a game at play in the wood 
was proposed, and in an instant we were scattered in 
various directions, for hide and seek was the play selected. 

I was glad of this opportunity of evading the notice of 
my companions, and for this purpose took a direction as 
distinct from the rest, as [ could possibly devise; and at 
length arriving at a spot which we were wont to call the 
fairy ring, being a little circular plat of grass, surrounded 
by very high trees, I there sat down on a bank, and gave 
way to my ill humor’ by a flood of tears. Whilst thus en- 
gaged, I saw a little white figure stealing through the trees 
ata ce, I looked again, and knew my sister. I call- 
ed to her, and my voice was repeated by an echo, 
My sister turned, and seeing me, came skipping forward, 
her sweet face beaming with joy; though this glad ex- 
pression passed away as a gleam of sunshine under a cloud, 
as she observed the tears which trickled down my cheeks. 
* Have you hurt yourself, Ellea ?” was her first question. 
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No, Sophia,” I replied, “ I have not hurt myself, but 
I have been hurt by others,” and I then gave free and 
full utterance to all my spiteful and mortified feelings. 
My sister heard me for some time without an answer, and 
then putting her arms round my neck, she said, “ Now do, 
dear Ellen, think no more of this nonsense ; our school- 
fellows surely may do as they like, and if they don’t choose 
to honor us with crowns, we have no right to be offended ; 
and for my part,” she added,“ I am not offended, and I 
won’t be offended, so say no more about it.” 

I was going to answer, when a great raven settled itself 
on a bough of a tree nearly opposite to us, and began to 
caw with a most haish and dissonant sound. 

“ There now,” said Sophia, “look at that ugly bird, and 
hearken to what it says. It is come on purpose, i know, 
to take your side of the question, and to persuade me to 
be sulky and angry ; but i will not in spite of thee, thou 
bird of ill omen ; so begone,” and she took up a broken 
bough of a tree which lay at her feet, and pretending to 
address the raven, “ Get away thou ugly ill-tempered thing,” 
she exclaimed, “get thee hence, and take thy croakings 
with thee. My sister and I are determined not to listen 
to thee ; we are resolved to keep our good humor ;” so 
saying, she shook the bough, and the raven taking wing, 
soon disappeared, leaving me at once angry and ashamed. 
At that instant, some of those who were seeking us, break- 
ing through the bushes with a cry of, “ Here they are,” 
we were obliged to run for it. We finished the eveni 
with telling and hearing stories in the arbor, and return 
at dusk to the house. 

When going to bed, I felt excessively sulky, and refu- 
sed to join in any little mirth which was going on, on 
which Theresa, whose merriment seemed always to be ex- 
cited by the sullenness of a companion, began to make 
me an object of her mirth, and thus commenced : “ Iho 
you have had a happy day, Miss Ellen, and I am very 
sorry that we could not afford flowers enough for crowns 
this evening, in consequence of which, we thought it more 
discreet not to produce one, because we had read of the 
two kings of Brentford, who having but one nosegay be~ 
tween them, could not agree who should smell at it.” 
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I was going to answer, when Sophia jumping from her 
bed on which she had climbed, and stepping before me, 
* Miss Theresa,” she said, “ I wish you to understand, that 
my sister and I consider ourselves quite raised above all 
honors which can-be conferred upon us by our fellow- 
creatures. No flowers can add to our beauty, and no 

crowns to our dignity.” “Get away, you little thing,’ 
said Theresa, “I was not speaking to you; I was address- 
ing your amiable and excellent sister ;”’ and she attempted 
to push her one side, but she caught her by the gown, and 
drawing her to the window, “ Miss Theresa,” she added, 
in a laughing way, “ I dare say you are vexed, because you 
can’t put us out of temper. You did wot crown us with 
flowers indeed, to-day, but this I know is the effect of en- 
vy of our superior excellences. I am very sure that you 
admire us, and love us above every one in the house, and 
TF will tell you what I am resolved to do; I will make you 
love me more and more every day, that I will, and you 
sha’n’t hinder me.” 

But, I will,” said Theresa, “ I am determined never to 
love you, so go away, little troublesome thing, and as ill- 
tempered as troublesome. I shall keep all my regard for 
the excellent Miss Ellen, there, who stands so prettily 
with her finger in her eye at the corner of her bed.” So 
saying, she slipped away from Sophia, and came up to me. 

Go away, Miss,” I said, “ leave me alone.” “ Amiable 
creature,” she replied, “ why tell me to leave you, and at 
the same time look so lovely, and speak so invitingly. I 
am so sorry that we failed to pay you all the honors which 
your merits seemed to demand, that | hardly know how to 
express my sorrow. Do tell me, I beseech “you, how I 
ean make up for this breach of respect.” 

- & By going to your own side of the room, and leaving 
me alone,” | said. 
was going to reply, when Lucilla interfered, 
and I was left to enjoy my own agreeable reflections in 
my own corner, till Amelia coming up to me unobserved, 
me to consider, that all that had passed was only 
the effect of play, and that no unkindness was meant. I[ 
was not, however, to be thus softened ; I went to sleep in 
high displeasure, and awoke determinately out of humor. 
(To be continued.) 
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RELIGION THE GREAT ORNAMENT OF THE 
YOUTHFUL CHARACTER, 


“never look on a religious youth without thinking how closely he 
resembles an angel, and how much interest an angel must feel in look 
ing upon him.—Avy O_p Writer. 


Tuere is something peculiarly beautiful in youth. It ar- 
rests our attention, excites our regard, wins our admiration, 
and is connected with a thousand grateful and inspiring as- 
sociations. The eye of brilliance and fire; the lovely and 
commanding expression of the countenance; the striking 
and diversified play of intellect and feeling which the fea- 
tures exhibit ; the symmetry and perfection which the form 
discovers ; and the energy which the frame can exert, awa- 
ken the most pleasurable emotions, and induce a train of 
interesting and improving thought. But though youth is 
lovely and fascinating, particularly if there be the charms 
ot personal beauty and accomplishment, or the develope- 
ment of intellectual richness and energy, it is devoid 
of a great attraction indeed, if destitute of the religion 
of the gospel. It is this which throws so peerless a 
beauty around the youthful character, and indissolubly 
connects with youth so resistless a captivation Personal 
loveliness—the grace of modesty—the expression of ami- 
able and beauteous feeling—the possession of various and 
elegant accomplishments—the exhibition of powerful and 
commanding talent, impart to young people a strong re- 
commendation, and prove at once ornamental and efficient 
wherever they go, or with whatever society they mingle; 
but if any one of these, or the whole of. them, be unac- 
companied by the meek, the humble, the devotional, and the 
heavenly spirit which Jesus infuses into the breasts of his 
disciples, that is wanting which reflects the purest and most 
brilliant lustre on the countenance, the feelings, the under- 
standing and intellect, as well as the plans and exertions of 
a person enjoying “ the spring of life.” 

Religion is peculiarly beautiful in young people, because 
‘it developes so many fine and important principles, It 
gives clearness and accuracy to the views; it corrects the 
errors into which young persons are so liable to fall; it 
gives an elevation to thought, feeling, and desire; it 
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wing them out of the world ; it turns away their eyes from 
beholding vanity, or from being seduced and captivated by 
it. Parental example, admonition, and restraint, are ren- 
dered efficacious ; all “the filial graces” appear and shine 
with the utmost clearness and beauty, and the lovliest ment- 
al and moral features are richly and harmoniously express- 
ed. Delicacy and tenderness of feeling—winning modesty 
aod urbanity of deportment—amiableness of disposition— 
regularity of habit—the disinterested and god-like philan- 
thropy of the gospel, and a number of interesting and 
most striking features of character, are beautifully exhibit- 
ed. Now when such principles as these are developed, 
with how great an attraction do they clothe the youthful 
character, rendering it at once amiable, influential, and fas- 
‘cinating, wherever its charms are modestly, yet command- 
ingly, displayed. 

Religion is peculiarly beautiful in young people, because 
it preserves them from so many dangers. It is not merely 
a light, but a defence; not only a solace and a stay, but a 
most efficient preservative. Thus is its beauty admirably 
displayed, because the great charm is its utility. Religion 
to young persons is a guide when most needed ; a celestial 
weapon when most required ; a shield of heavenly temper 
and invincible strength, when such a means of defence will 
prove most advantageous and serviceable. The situation 
of youth, without the powerful aid of the religion of Jesus, 
would be most weak and defenceless: with their boldness 
and impetuosity of feeling—exquisite susceptibility of im- 
pression—heated state of -termperament—rashness and pre- 
cipitancy in deciding what is right or expedient. 

Religion is also peculiarly beautiful in young people, be- 
cause it renders them abundantly useful, A religious youth 
is an inestimable blessing wherever he goes. In whatever 
place he resides he will diffuse a sweet savour of the name 
of Jesus. His love to the Saviour will be so ardent, his 
zeal will be so glowing, his devotional feeling will be so 
lively and intense, and his energies will be so aroused and 
concentrated, that he will be all soul in the service of his 
divine.Lord. He will deem no plans too bold, no under- 
takings too vigorous, no sacrifices too costly, no endeavors 
too laborious or persevering, so that the name of Jesus may 
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be admired, the character of Jesus be imitated, the blood 
and atonement of Jesus be fully appreciated, and the salva- 
tion of Jesus be richly enjoyed; hence he will make a com- 
bined, energetic, and unceasing effort to do good “in his da 
and generation,” to increase the splendor of his Saviour’s 
crown, extend the boundaries of his Saviour’s empire, and 
augment the number of his Saviour’s subjects. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


®R EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


INSTINCTS. 


An instinct is a propensity, prior to experience, and in- 
dependent of instruction We contend, that it is by in- 
stinct that animals cherish their offspring; that the young 
quadruped is directed to the teat of its dam; that birds 
build their nests, and brood with so much patience upon 
their eggs; that insects, which do not sit upon their eggs, 
deposit them in those particular situations, in which the 
young, when hatched, find their appropriate food; that it 
is instinct, which carries the salmon, and some other fish, 
out of the sea into rivers, for the purpose of shedding their 
spawn in fresh water, 

We may select ont of this catalogue the incubation of 
eggs. Ientertain no doubt, but that a couple of sparrows 
hatched in an oven, and kept separate from the rest of their 
species, would proceed as other sparrows do, in every of- 
fice which related to the production and preservation of 
their brood. Assuming this fact, the thing is inexplicable 
upon any other hypothesis, than that of an instinct, impress- 
ed upon the constitution of the animal. For, first, what 
should induce the female bird to prepare a nest before she 
lays her.eggs? It is in vain to suppose her to be possessed 
of the faculty of reasoning ; for no reasoning will reach 
the case. The fullness of distension which she might 
feel ina particular part of her body, from the growth and 
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solidity of the egg within her, could not possibly inform 
her, that she was abeut to produce something, which, when 
produced, was to be preserved and taken care of. Prior to 
experience, there was nothing to lead to this inference, orto 
this suspicion. The analogy was all against it; for, in 
every other instance, what issued from the body was cast 
out and rejected. 

But, secondly, let us suppose the egg to be produced into 
day : How should birds know that their eggs coutain their 
young? There is nothing either in the aspect, or in the in- 
ternal composition of an egg, which could lead even the 
most daring imagination to a conjecture, that it was hereaf- 
ter to turn out, from under its shell, a living perfect bird. 
The form of an egg bears not the rudiments of a resem- 
blance to that of the bird. Inspecting its contents, we find 
still less reason, if possible, to look for the result which ac- 
tually takes place. If we should go so far, as, from the ap- 
ss of order and distinction in the disposition of the 
iquid substances which we noticed in the egg, to guess that 
it might be designed for the abode and nutriment of an an- 
imal, (which would be a very bold hypothesis,) we should 
expect a tadpole dabbling in the slime, much rather than a 
dry, winged, feathered creature ; a compound of parts and 
properties impossible to be used in a state of confinement 
in the egg, and bearing no conceivable relation, either in 
quality or material, to any thing observed init. From the 
white of an egg, would any one look for the feather of a 
goldfinch? or expect from a simple uniform mucilage, the 
most complicated of all machines, the most diversified of 
all collections of substances? Nor would the process of in- 
cubation, for some time at least, lead us to suspect the event, 
—Whbo that saw red streaks, shooting in the fine membrane 
which divides the white from the yolk, would suppose that 
these were about to become bones and limbs? Who, that 
espied two discoloured points first making their appear- 
ance in the cicatrix, would have the courage to predict, that 
these points were to grow into the heart and head of a bird? 
It is difficult to strip the mind of its experience. Ih is dif- 
ficult to resuscitate surprise, when familiarity has once laid 
the sentiment asleep. But could we forget all that we know, 
and which our sparrows never knew, about oviparous gen- 
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erataion; could we divest ourselves of every information, 
but what we derived from reasoning upon the appearances 
or quality discovered in the objects presented to us, I am 
convinced that Harlequin coming out of an egg upon the 
stage, is not more astonishing to a child, than the hatching 
of a chicken both would be and ought te be, to a philoso- 
pher. 

But admit the sparrow by some means to know, that 
within that egg was concealed the principle of a future bird, 
from what chymist was she to learn, that warmth was neces- 
sary to bring it to maturity, or that the degree of warmth, 
imparted by the temperature of her own body, was the de- 
gree required ? ‘ 

To suppose, therefore, that the female bird acts in this 
process from a sagacity and reason of .her own, is to sup- 
pose her to arrive at conclusions, which there aré no premi- 
ses to justify. If our sparrow, sitting upon her eggs, ex- 
pects young sparrows to come out of them, she forms, I will 
venture to say, a wild and extravagant expectation, in oppo- 
sition to present appearances, and to probability. She must 
have penetrated into the order of nature, farther than any 
faculties of otrs will carry us: and it hath been well ob- 
served, that this deep sagacity, if it be sagacity, subsists in 
conjpnction with great stupidity, even in relation to the 
same subject. “A chemical operation,” says’ Addison, 
“could not be followed with greater art or diligence, than 
is seen in hatching a chicken: yet is the process carried on . 
without the least glimmering of thought or common sense. 
The hen will mistake a piece of chalk for an egg 3 is in- 
sensible of the increase or diminution of their number; 
does not distinguish between her own, and those of another 
species; is frightened when her suppositious breed of duck- 
lings take the water,” 

But it will be said that what reason could not do for the 
bird, observation, or instruction, or tradition might. Now 
if it be true, that a couple of sparrows brought up from the 
first in a state of separation from all other birds, would build 
their nest and brood upon their eggs, then there is an end 
of this solution. What can be the traditionary knowledge 
of a chicken hatched in an oven ? 

Vou. IX. No, 11. 33 
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Of young birds taken in their nests, a few species breed, 
when kept in cages; and they which do so, build their 
nests nearly in the same manner as in the wild state, and 
situpon their eggs. ‘This is sufficient to prove an instinct, 
without having recourse to experiments upon birds, hatch- 
ed by artificial heat, and deprived, from their birth, of all 
communication with their species : for we can hardly bring 
ourselves to believe, that the parent bird informed her un- 
fledged pupil of the history of her gestation, her timely pre- 
paration of a nest, her exclusion of the eggs, her leng in- 
cubation, and of the joyful eruption at last of her expected 
ofispring: all which the bird in the cage must have learnt 
in her infancy, if we resolve her conduct into institution, 

Unless we will rather suppose that she remembers her 
own escape from the egg; had attentively observed the con- 
formation of the nest in which she was nutured; and had 
treasured up her remarks for future imitation. Which is 
not only extremely improbable, (for who that sees a brood 
of callow birds in their nest, can believe that they are ta- 
king a plan of their habitation ?) but leaves unaccounted for, 
one principal part of the difficulty, “the preparation of the 
nest before the laying of the egg.” This she could not gain 
from observation in her infancy. 

It is remarkable also, that the hen sits upon eggs, which 
she has laid without any communication with the male ; and 
which are therefore necessarily unfruitful. That secret she 
is not let into. Yet, if incubation had been a subject of in- 
struction. or of tradition, it should seem that this distinction 
would have formed part of the lesson: whereas the in- 
stinct o nature is calculated for a state of nature; the ex- 
ception, here alluded to, taking place, chiefly, if not solely, 
amongst domesticated fowls, in which nature is forced out 
ef her course. 
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PALESTINE MISSION. 


We have heretofore given some account of the Arab School estab- 
lished by our Missionaries at Beyroot, and supported principally 
by the children of the Sabbath Schools in this City.—The following 
interesting letter, addressed to the children who contribute to the 
support of the School, has just been received from Rev. Mr. Good- 
ell, dated 


Beyroot, March 19, 1827. 


My dear Children—We have been recently informed, 
that it is to you we are indebted for the support of the 
School in this place; and your ardent minds can better 
conceive, than [ describe, how much we rejoiced at the 
information. We have not yet leernt, whether with your 
money you have given your hearts also, to Christ, and con- 
secrated to him your knowledge, your memory, your imagin- 


ation, your strength, and the liveliness and cheerfulness, ~ 


and beauty of your youth; and therefore before we write 
any more, we would lift up our nearts in prayer, that the 
Saviour would take pessession of your affections, and make 
you all willing to be wholly and forever his. 

Of the School, concerning which you are doubtless anx- 
ious to hear something, addressed particularly to yourselves, 
I am able to say as follows :— 

It has embraced, since its commencement, about three 


hundred different children, all Arabs, most of them boys, _ 


and most of them of the Greek church, The few that were 
not of the Greek communion, were Greek Catholics, Maro- 
nites, Jews, Druses and Mussulmans, They have been 
instructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic. Specimens 
of their hand writing have been occasionally sent to New- 
Haven. Many of them have learnt the ten command- 
ments, as they are found in the 20th chapter of Exodus, (for 
they are sadly altered in the books of the church) the Lord’s 
Prayer, many of the Psalms of David, and a part of Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount. A few have attended a little to 
Ttalian, and to Arabic grammar. This last is considered 
here a great attainment. Very few of the people under- 
stand the grammar of their own language. There are about 
twenty priests in Beyroot, and only one of them understands 
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grammar ; some of the rest cannot even read a single verse 
in the bible correctly ; and I have seen priests in this coun- 
try, fifty years old, who did not even know a single letter 
of the alphabet. They could say their prayers, as Jittle 
children frequently say ‘Now | lay me down to sleep,’ 
without feeling and without thought, except to get through 
as quick as possible; (a very bad habit for children or 
priests to fall into.) ‘The only books in the school have 
been the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, and 
occasionally religious Tracts printed at Malta. 

Asaad Jacob, an Arab youth of the Greek church, who 
learnt the ten commandments at this your school, and whom 
we have instructed or caused to be instructed in English, 
Italian, Ancient and Modern Greek, and in the grammar of 
his own tongue, has translated for the schools Dr. Watt’s 
Catechism for Children ; part of Little Henry and his Bear- 
ér ; a Sermon to children on the text, “Feed my Lambs,” 
by the Rev. D. Wilson, and Burder’s Sermon on “a new 
heart the child’s best portion.” This last is a very good 
sermon, and as all pt rae may not liave seen it, I will tell 
you a little about it, both that you may form some idea of 
it, and that you may examine your own hearts by it. It 
describes the old heart, which God takes away, and the new 
heart which God gives, as follows: ‘ The heart by nature is 
hard, unfeeling, like a stone ; but the new heart is tender. 
The heart by nature is proud ; but the new heart is hum- 
ble. The heart by nature is worldly ; but the new heart is 
spiritaal and heavenly. . The heart by nature is wicked ; 
but the new heart is pure and holy. The heart by nature 
is deceitful ; but the new heart is sincere and without guile. 
The old heart. is an unbelieving heart ; but the new heart is 
one that believes.’ 

This sermon, which I recommend to you all to peruse 
attentively, we have read to the children of this schoo}, and 
have sent copies of it in manuscript to other schools ; and 
we hope and pray, that many in these schools may know 
by experience what it is to have a new heart. The teacher 
of your school has, we have reason to think, been born 
again; and his wifeis at present inquiring. He is about 
twenty-five years of age; and when we came to Beyroot, 
could hardly read or write ; he was very ignorant, and as 
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superstitious as ignorant. He is now persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake ; but he says he blesses God every day that we 
were sent here; that we established a school heregand that 
he by being placed in this school, was brought into such 
a connection with us, as to become acquainted with the 
truth. * * * * * * * * 

My dear children, this school, so dear to you and to us, 
no longer exists; it has been broken up by the rage and 
violence of our enemies. The change in the teacher, how- 
ever, is a full récompense for all that has been expended up- 
on the school, even if no other fruit should appear: but 
other fruit will doubtless appear. Most or all of these three 
hundred children are still our friends; and many of them 
will probably remember us as benefactors, and will know 
how to say the ten commandments correctly twenty years 
hence. 

We have some hope that this school will go into opera- 
tion again, after the indignation against us shall have pas- 
sed by; but if not, we will, with your permission, apply 
your contributions to the support of one of our the in 
Tripoli. It is an interesting school eontaining about fifty 
boys and sixty girls, under the inspection of a Greek Bishop, 
who is a great enemy to the pope, a great friend fo us, and 
a great friend to the ten commandments. 

It now, my dear children, only remains for me to com- 
mend you affectionately and fervently to the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. That grace, which is necessary to soften 
the hard hearts of the wild children of Syria, is necessary 
to soften your own hearts, Have you all received this 
grace? If any individual has not received it, let that one 
think, and think often, and think solemnly, how sad it 
will be to be cast away, after having given money to get 
Syrian children to heaven. May the great and good 
shepherd gather you all into his fold, give you all new 
hearts, and pour out upon you such a spirit of supplica- 
tion, that your prayers for the children of Syria shall be fre- 
quent, and fervent, and acceptable! And may you and they 
at last sit together in heaven, clothed with white robes, 
washed in the blood of the lamb, and made holy and happy 


forever. 


Empower one of your number to write, and inform us 
33* 
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of your wishes, or propose tous any inquiries concerning 
the school, or concerning any thing else ; and believe me to 
be alway®as ready to answer your inquiries, as I am now 
to subscribe myself 
our very affectionate friend, 
W. Goope.t, 
P. S.—Why cannot you write and send circulars to all the 
Sabbath School children in Connecticut, recommending to 
them to form associations to support all our Schools? They 
all cost perhaps about four hundred dollars; 


RESOLUTION AND PERSEVERANCE. 


Servius Suxpicius, a Roman of the patrician order, and 
a celebrated orator, had occasion to take the opinion of 
Quintus Mutius Scaevola, the then oracle of the Roman 
law; but, for want of some knowledge in that science, 
could not so much as understand even the technical terms 
which his friend was obliged to make use of. Upon 
which Mutius Scaevola could not forbear to upbraid him 
with this memorable reproach, “ that it was a shame for a 
patrician, a nobleman, and an orator of causes, to be igho- 
rant of that law in which he was so peculiarly concerned.” 
This reproach made so deep an impression wpon Sulpi- 
cius, that he immediately applied himself to the study of 
the law, wherein he arrived to that proficiency, that he 
left behind him about a. hundred and fourscore volumes of 
his own compiling upon the subject ; and became, in the 
opinion of Cicero, a much more complete lawyer than 


Matius Scaevola himself. 

















EDUCATION AMONG THE CHEROKEES AND 
CHOCTAWS. 


EXAMINATION OF THE SCHOOLS ATP BRAINERD. 







The following account of the annual examinations of the Cherokee 
Schools for Boys and Girls, is from the letter of one who witnessed the 
interesting spectacle, and took memoranda of the particulars. Many 
ef their performances put to shame the examinations of schools in our 
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own land which have been blessed with all the privileges and advante- 
ges of refined society. But our youthful readers will not be the less 
interested in the welfare of those outcast lndian youths, because they 
see themselves surpassed by them, nor rejoice the less that the inesti- 
mable blessings of piety and education are daily increasing among 
them. 


The girl’s school I visited June 19th. The First 
Class contained six girls. They read a lesson in Genesis, 
given out the preceding evening. Of thirty-nine ques- 
tions on the substance of what they had been reading, alb 
except two were rightly answered. 

The Second Class consisted of four girls. They read in 
Acts xxii. and answered twenty-six questions relating to 
what they had been reading, with six erroneous answers. 
These two classes spelt in one. Their lesson consisted of 
nineteen words from Webster’s table of similar words, with 
their definitions. Errors in spelling or definition, seven. 

Two girls from the first class recited from Woodbridge’s 
Geography a lesson which they were preparing for exami- 
nation. The number of questions proposed was sixty-two, 
many of which were very comprehensive: for example— 
The answers to four questions comprise the exact bounda- 
ries of the several United States. In answering these sixty- 
two questions, I noticed no error except in the southern — 
boundary of a single State. 

Six pupils from the two classes then recited a lesson which 
they were preparing for examination, consisting of sixty- 
fuar questions from Cumming’s First Lessons in Geogra- 
phy, in which two mistakes were made. Then eighty-four 
questions were given, taken promiscuously from different 
parts of the book, in answering which six mistakes were 
made. 

The Third Fourth and Fifth Classes acquitted them- 
selves in like manner. 

The next day I visited the boys’ school. First Class, 
consisting of five boys, read from one of Marshall’s Reading 
Lessons, and recited in Cumming’s First Lessons in Geog- 
raphy. One hundred and sixty-two questions were chosen 
promiscuously throughout the book, of which three only 
were incorrectly answered. 
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Second Class of six boys, read in the book entitled the 
Raven and Dove ; answered questions on the substance of 
what was read; correctly seven, not correctly twenty-one ; 
spelt and defined from Marshall’s Table of Definitions 
(words accented and explained) fifteen words, no error ; 
recited Webster’s Table of Abbreviations without error. 

Third Class, consisting of five, read in a little book en- 
titled the May Bee, answered six questions, unable to an- 
swer eight; spelt from Marshall’s Spelling Book, sixteen 
words; answered withonat error a series of questions learned 
from Webster’s Spelling Book relating to the number and 
names of the months, days of the week, seasons, &c.; also 
tables of money, measures, &c. ; and recited Webster’s Ta- 
ble of Abbreviations without error. 

Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Classes in like manner. 

Perhaps I ought to state, in regard to the answering of 
questions on the passages which were read by the second 
and third class, that they have not been exercised in that 
way for some time past, and the questions were proposed 
this instance at my request. 

The first class have attained a particular acquaintance 
with the ground rules of Arithmetic, and the first and sec- 
ond have attended to writing, and made some essays at 
composition. But these things may be stated by the teach- 
ers. The object with which I sat out, was to show how 
the schools appeared when I last visited them. 


MISSION SCHOOLS IN THE CHOCTAW NATION. 


The objects which this mission has aimed at and attained, “ were to 
give the children a common English education; to teach them the 
principles and duties of the Christian religion ; to inure them to hab- 
its of indastry and civilized life ; to instruct some of them in mechan- 
ical arts; also, to instruct and otherwise benefit the adult population.” 
The manner in which the children who compose the schools are dis- 
persed over the nation, rendered it necessary that this instruction 
should be accomplished by boarding schools. “ For the accommoda- 
tion and support of the schools, it appeared altogether proper and ex- 
pedient. that there should be connected with them a good plantation 
and stock, and also some mechanical shops. The plantation while it 
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would supply the Station with the most necessary articles of food 
would present an example of industry and practical farming, that 
would [be useful to the surrounding inhabitants. In the mechanical 
shops, such articles could be manufactured as were needed at the Sta- 
tions; the natives around could be supplied with the most necssary 
farming tools ; and some of their boys could be instructed in mechan- 
ical arts.” 

There are now nine schools in operation. ‘In some few instances 
where the parents were able to clothe their children, and had promised 
to do it, pay has been taken for clothing ; but in most instances it has 
been furnished gratuitously by the mission. In 1819 about eighty 
cows and calves were given to the schools, by the Choctaws and white 
men residing in the nation. From these and a very considerable 
number that have been purchased, there has grown a valuable stock 
now belonging to the schools.” 


—_—-— 


SCHOOLS AT MAYHEW. : 
Statement respecting the Schools at Mayhew. 


The exercises in all these schools are similar, and the account of one 
of them will shew very nearly what the others are. 


In the Boys’ School—Five were in the spelling lessons. 

Fifteen read in the Testament. Ten of these have reci- 
ted the tables of punctuation, abbreviations, &c. in the spell- 
ing book ; also the multiplication table. 

Six read well in the more difficult school books, 

Two have ciphered through the compound rules; and 
two through the rule of three. 

Four recited accurately the boundaries, rivers, cities, and 
principal towns, population, governments, religion, &c. as 
delineated on Woodbridge’s Atlas. 

Thirteen write. 

Eight write composition. 

Six new members entered the school. 

Sixteen who attended last year, did not return ;—of these, 

Seven are at the Choctaw academy ; three at the school 
at Col. Folsom’s, and two at the school at Ai-ik-hun-na ; 
the other four will not, probably, lose what they had acquir- 


— * 
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Labor of the Boys.—Three of the larger boys were em- 
ployed, morning and evening, clearing ground; for which 
they were paid. Five were employed in harvesting wheat, 
oats, rye, &c. for whch they received 50 cents per day. 
They worked faithfully ; and their wages for the above 
labors, amounted to thirty-nine dollars. 

The smaller boys were employed under the direction 
of a larger one, in chopping wood at the door, and other 
labor.—The latter received five dollars per mouth, for three 
months, for this service. 

In the Female School—Two are in words of three sylla- 
bles. 

Five are in easy reading lessons. 

Nine read in the Testament; four of them have commit- 
ted various Scripture lessons. 

Twelve read in the English Reader, Geography, and Bi- 
ble; define the most difficult words; have recited the 
boundaries, most of the rivers, capital towns, soil, climate 
and productions of the United States. Two have attended 
to the Maps of the other portions of the globe, in the same 
manver. They have also extensively committed Scripture 
history. 

Twelve wrote. 

Eight wrote composition. 

Labor of the Girls—The girls, while out of school, 
have labored, principally, under the direction of one of the 
larger scholars, and a young woman, a native, and former- 
ly a member of the school. The wages of the two amoun- 
ted to 125 dollars, 

here were made by the girls, 35 shirts, 66 pair of pan- 
taloons, 4 coats, 1 cloak, 15 vests, 7 hunting frocks, 69 
dresses, 65 aprons, 30 pair of stockings, and a variety of 
smaller articles ; also 60 dozen of candles, and three barrels 
of soap. The latter articles were for the use of the female 
school, 

The girls of this school have formed a Bible Society. 
The members contribute the avails of their labor half a day 
every week, to furnish Bibles for the destitute in Ceylon ; 
to be remitted to the Female Bible Society of that island. 

Of the school at Ai-ik-hun-na, it is remarked— 

Experience in this school has fully shewn the great ad- 
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vantage to scholars who do not understand English, of a 
Choctaw translation. 

A Sabbath School has been taught at this place, for the 
instruction of the adult Choctaws in their own language. 
It consisted of fifteen ; including four children who did not 
attend the day school. Seven of these can read the transla- 
tions of the Scriptures, that have been made ; and are be- 
ginning to write on slates. 


eee 


Poetry. 
MORNING, 
O now } love at dawn of day, 
While Phebus burns the night away, 
To see his keen-ey’d beamings play 
Upon the mountain’s brow. 





Come ye who woo your beds of down, 
Young morn doffs nature’s ebon gown, 
Aud decks her brows without a frown ; 
Come, see the maiden now. 


And view the San, with kingly mien, 

Just rise above the ocean’s green, 

Then peep at night’s declining Queen 
Before she sinks to reat. 

And still behold bis stately rise 

Onward and up the eastern skies, 

Till every murky morn film dies, 
And ev'ry plain i is blest, 


Oh! could I soar like yonder lark, 
I'd wing my way while yet ‘twas dark, 
And catch the first eakindling spark 
That bursts from embryo day. 
Fruitless the wish in air to rise, 
But death shall waft me to the skies, 
Where a pure light shall bless my eyes, 
No more to die away. 


== 
A MOTHER'S GIFT. 
BY WALTER FERGUSON, Esq. 
RememBer, love, who gave thee this, 
When other days shall come ; 
When she who had thy earliest kiss, 
Sleeps in her narrow home. ¢ 
Remember, 'twas a mother gave 
The gift to one she'd die to save 
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That mother sought a pledge of love, 
The holiest for her son ; 

And from the gifts of God above, 
She chose a goodly one. 

She chose, for her beloved boy, 

The source of light, and life, and joy. 


And bade him keep the gift,—that, when 
The parting hour would come, 
They might have hope to meet again, 
In an eternal home. 
She said his faith in that would be 
Sweet incense to her memory. 


And should the scoffer in his pride, 
Laugh that fond faith to scorn, 
And bid him cast the pledge aside, 
That he from youth bad borne, 
She bade him pause, and ask his breast, 
If he, or she, had loved him best. 


A parent’s blessing on her son, 
Goes with this holy thing; 

The love that would retaiu the one 
Must to the other cling. 

Remember, ’tis no idle toy, 

A mother’s gift—Remember, boy ! 


ON SLEEP. 


Tere is a sleep of rest, 

A sweet forgetfulness, 

In which the weary, anxious mind 
Loses its weariness ; 

When Fancy, with her fairy train, 
Uncheck'd by reason’s guiding rein, 
Dances before the sightless eye, 
And tells its tales of vacancy. 


There is a sleep of sin, 

The night-time of the mind, 

When couseience lulls itself to rest, 
And casts regret behind; 

When all the joys that earth can yield, 
Its mis’ries and its cares conceal’d, 
Are spread before the sleeper’s sight, 
Shining in false, though glaring light. 
There is a sleep of death, 

A slumber of the tomb, 

When scenes of earth must fade away, 
And all be wrapt in gloom; 

When other thoughts, and other sights; 
And other sorrows and delights, 

And prospects op’ning ever new, 

Will fill the soul’s astonish’d view. 




















ORIENTAL MARRIAGE PROCESSION—THE BRIDE WALKING. 











